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former treaties, under which the Nizam had promised
not to entertain a corps of Frenchmen in his service.
This difficulty was got over by the Nizam contending
that the promise did not refer to native battalions officered
by Frenchmen or foreigners. To this construction of
the treaty the British Government were obliged to
consent, although with great reluctance, and with the
frequently expressed displeasure of the Madras Govern-
ment. Raymond was placed at the head of this force,
which, with the large European element at his disposal,
hfe was able to bring to a considerable state of efficiency.
It was divided into regiments, and in the year 1795
consisted of 15,000 men formed into twenty battalions
and officered by 124 Europeans. These troops were
regularly paid from the revenues of certain districts
near Bider, which were assigned to Raymond's manage-
ment for this purpose. The corps was made self-
sustaining in every respect and possessed storehouses,
workshops, arsenals, gun foundries and powder mills.
The ruins of the old gun foundry still form a conspicuous
object on a piece of waste ground nearly opposite the
Fatteh Maidan in Chudderghaut. Malleson thus sums
up Raymond's character: "No adventurer in India
ever stood higher than he did. He was brave, magni-
ficent, generous, affable and vigilant. To great abilities
he united the most consummate prudence. The one
dream of his life was to carry out by the means still
open to him the schemes of Dupleix, of Lally, and of
Suffrin. He deserves to be ranked with those illustrious
warriors in the hierarchy of patriotic Frenchmen."
It was; therefore,, upon Raymond's force that the Nizam
principally depended in the approaching struggle with the

Mahrattas.

Whilst  angry  correspondence  was  passing between